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THE  WORK  OF  LIBERALISM  SINCE 
THE  REFORM  ACT,  1832-1902. 


I.— A GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Of  the  70  years  that  have  passed  since  the  opening  of  the 
first  reformed  Parliament  in  January,  Ibo-j,  40  ha\e  been  \C“ais 
of  Liberal  Government,  and  30  of  Conservative  Government. 
If  a line  is  drawn  in  1886,  the  year  of  the  introduction  of 
the  first  Home  Rule  Rill,  the  proportion  is  still  more  striking, 
the  Liberal  years  numbering  36  J-,  the  Conservative  years  only 
16./.  It  may  thus  be  claimed  with  justice  that  the  \ ictorian 
era,  in  which  the  country  mane  unexampled  advances  in 
wealth,  knowledge,  morality  and  Imperial  power,  as  well  as 
in  every  sort  of  political  and  social  reform,  has  been  in  the 
main  an  era  of  Liberal  administration.  The  Liberal  party 
has  had  practically  unfettered  control  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  foreign,  colonial,  and  financial  policy.  I hat  control 
has,  at  any  rate,  not  been  inconsistent  with  the  consolidation 
of  a great  world-wide  empire,  and  wdth  an  absolutely  un- 
paralleled expansion  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  domestic 
policy  the  Liberal  party  has  only  been  allowed  to  carry  its 
principles  into  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  enabled  by 
circumstances  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  House  of  Loids,  and 
the  history  of  its  triumphs  has  been  equally  a history  of  the 
failures  and  rebuffs  of  that  institution. 

The  Liberal  Government  which  passed  the  Reform  Act 
came  into  power  at  the  close  of  70  years’  practically  un- 
broken Tory  supremacy,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  reduce 
the  immense  arrears  of  reform  wdiich  that  supremacy 
had  created.  The  reforming  activity  of  the  Liberal  party 
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I.— A GENERAL  REVIEW; 

Of  the  70  years  that  have  passed  since  the  opening  of  the 
first  reformed  Parliament  in  January,  1833,  40  have  beenyeais 
of  Liberal  Government,  and  30  of  Conservative  Government. 
If  a line  is  drawn  in  1886,  the  year  of  the  introduction  of 
the  first  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  proportion  is  still  more  striking, 
the  Liberal  years  numbering  36 1,  the  Conservative  years  only 
16^.  It  may  thus  be  claimed  with  justice  that  the  Victorian 
era,  in  which  the  country  made  unexampled  advances  in 
wealth,  knowledge,  morality  and  Imperial  power,  as  well  as 
in  every  sort  of  political  and  social  reform,  has  been  in  the 
main  an  era  of  Liberal  administration.  The  Liberal  paity 
has  had  practically  unfettered  control  of  the  intei*ests  of  the 
country  in  foreign,  colonial,  and  financial  policy.  That  control 
has,  at  any  rate,  not  been  inconsistent  with  the  consolidation 
of  a great  world-wide  empire,  and  with  an  absolutely  un- 
paralleled expansion  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  domestic 
policy  the  Liberal  party  has  only  been  allowed  to  carry  its 
principles  into  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  enabled  by 
circumstances  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  history  of  its  triumphs  has  been  equally  a history  of  the 
failures  and  rebuffs  of  that  institution. 

The  Liberal  Government  which  passed  the  Reform  Act) 
came  into  power  at  the  close  of  70  years’  practically  un- 
broken Tory  supremacy,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  reduce 
the  immense  arrears  of  reform  which  that  supremacy 
had  created.  The  reforming  activity  of  the  Liberal  party. 


Lords  The  Liberal  Prime  Ministers  were  l.ora  urey  ana 
ISIelbourne.  Lord  John  Russell  led  the  House  of  Com 
from  1834  (succeeding  Lord  A1  thorp,  who  then  became 
Spencer).  Foreign  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmei 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay  was  a prominent  meml 

the  Liberal  Ministry. 

In  its  first  session  the  Liberal  Government  passet 
following  measures. 

1.  Abolition  of  Slavery  (with  compensation  of  £20,00 
to  the  slave  owners). 

2.  An  Act  Reforming  the  Irish  Church  (suppressin 
Archbishoprics  arid  eight  Bishoprics  and  making  provisK 

the  application  of  surplus  revenues).  ^ ^ r -ri 

3.  An  Act  making  the  first  grant  in  aid  of  Elenu 

Education.  , 

4.  The  first  important  Factory  Act*  (prohibiting  the  et 

ment  of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  and  that  ot  v 
and  young  persons  for  more  than  12  hours  a day)»  

^^^r^inally  introduced  by  Lord  Ashley 
having  been  dropped  by  him  (owing  to  his 
amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of  Commons),  taken 

carried  through  by  the  Government. 
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5.  A Bill  removing  Jeu.ish  Disabilities  (passed  by  tho 
Commons  but  rejected  by  the  Lords  and  so  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  till  1858). 

In  1834  the  Government  attacked  the  question  of  the  Poor 
Law,  the  administration  of  which  had  long  been  a grave 
national  scandal.  The  old  law  had  practically  put  a premium 
upon  low  wages  and  illegitimacy,  and  the  rates  under  it  had 
reached  £8,000,000  annually.  The  new  law  grouped  the 

parishes  in  unions,  confined  relief  to  cases  of  destitution,  and 
forbade  out  door  relief  to  the  able  bodied.  It  is  still  the  basis 
of  our  Poor  Law  system. 

In  1835,  after  ousting  the  transitory  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  Liberals  again  returned  to  power  under  Lord 
Melbourne. 

The  legislative  measures  carried  by  Lord  Melbourne’s 
Ministry  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Miinicipal  Reform  Act,  substituting  the  present 
system  of  Town  Councils  for  the  corrupt,  and  oligarchical 
corporations  of  the  old  regime.  The  Lords  introduced  a 
number  of  amendments  eradicating  all  its  most  democratic 
provisions,  but  with  a few  unimportant  exceptions  they  were 
all  struck  out  by  the  Commons. 

A corresponding  Irish  Act  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  five  successive  years,  but  was  so  mutilated  by  the 
Lords  that  it  was  four  times  abandoned,  only  passing  in  1840 
in  a very  attenuated  form. 

2.  The  Irish  Tithe  Act,  substituting  a charge  on  the  land 
for  direct  tithes.  (This  Act,  as  it  contained  a clause  known 
as  the  “Appropriation  Clause,”  partially  disendowing  the 
Irish  Church,  was  twice  blocked  by  the  Lords,  and  only 
passed  by  them  in  1838,  when  the  clause  was  dropped  by  tho 
Government  to  get  the  Bill  passed.) 
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3.  A Marriage  Act  allowing  Dissenters  to  celebrate  their 
.narriages  in  their  own  chapels. 

4.  The  Establishment  of  the  Penny  Post  (part  of  the  Budget 
scheme  of  1839). 

5.  An  Act  Granting  Parliamentary  Home  Rule  to  Canada 
(which  effectually  put  an  end  to  Canadian  discontent). 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Ministry. 

The  only  considerable  break  in  Liberal  ascendancy  until 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  Ministry  of  1874-80,  was  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  great 
Ministry  of  1‘841-1846.  Its  policy  gradually  assumed  such 
a Liberal  character  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  did  not  belong  to  it, 
said  of  Peel  in  1844  (two  years  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws)  that  he  “had  caught  the  Whigs  bathing  and  walked 
away  with  their  clothes,”  and  denounced  his  Government  as 
“an  organised  hypocrisy.”  Its  members  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions)  subsequently  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Peelite 
party,  and  most  of  them,  in  particular  Mr.  Gladstone,  finally 
became  Liberals.  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  the  policy  cf 
gradually  reducing  the  numberless  protective  duties  which 
were' such  a burden  on  industry,  and  finally  in  1846,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the  Irish  famine,  abolished 
the  duty  on  corn  itself. 

It  was  during  this  Ministry  that  the  Liberal  party  as  a 
whole  identified  itself  with  the  cause  of  the  absolute  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Lord  Melbourne’s  Ministry  in  1841  before 
its  fall  had  declared  itself  in  favour  of  substituting  a small 
fixed  duty,  instead  of  the  heavy  graduated  duty,  varying  with 
the  price.  The  leading  Free-traders,  hitherto,  had  been  Lord 
Grey,  and  Messrs.  C.  P.  Villiers,  Bright,  and  Cobden — all 
Liberals.  When  Peel  discovered  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  was  inevitable  he  resigned,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the 
accident  that  Lord  Grey  refused  to  serve  in  the  same  Ministry 
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as  Lord  Palmerston  (owing  to  the  fact  that  he  disagreed  with 
the  principles  of  his  foreign  policy)  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  was  not  carried  through  by  a Liberal  Ministry.  Lord 
John  Russell  being  unable,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  to 
form  a Ministry,  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  office  and  carried 
repeal  by  means  of  Liberal  votes,  in  the  teeth  of  the  obstruc- 
tion of  his  infuriated  followers,*  who  finally  succeeded  in 
driving  him  from  office  by  a defeat  on  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill, 
with  whose  principles  they  were  really  in  hearty  agreement. 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  gave  a general  support  to  tho 
Liberal  Government  which  succeeded  him. 

Second  Period  of  Liberal  Ascendancy. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  second  period  of  Liberal 
ascendancy  began  with  Lord  John  Russell’s  Ministry  of  1847, 
and  lasted,  with  intervals,  till  1866.  It  was  twice  interrupted 
by  short  Conservative  Ministries,  in  1852  and  1858,  and  from 
1852  to  1855  the  country  was  governed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  which,  though  a Liberal  and  Peelite  coalition, 
may  be  considered  as  a Liberal  Ministry. 

The  main  work  of  this  period  was  financial  and 
its  due  progress  was,  of  course,  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  Crimean  War.C  Vrd  John  Russell’s  Ministry,  too,  had 

* See  “Greville  Memoirs”  May  21st,  1846.  “Last  week  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a close  at  last,  wound  up 
hy  a speech  of  Disraeli’s,  very  clever,  in  which  he  hacked  and 
mangled  Peel  with  the  most  unsparing  severity,  and  positively 
tortured  his  victim.  It  was  a miserable  and  degrading  spectacle. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  Protectionists  cheered  him  with  vociferous 
delight,  making  the  roof  ring  again,  and  when  Peel  spoke  they 
screamed  .and  hooted  .at  him  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  When  he 
vindicated  himself  and  t.alked  of  honour  and  conscience  they  .assailed 
him  with  shouts  of  derision  and  gestures  of  contempt.  Such  treat- 
ment, in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  for  ye.ars  he  had  been  au 
object  of  deference  and  respect,  nearly  overcame  him,” 
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:o  deal  with  the  terrible  distress  caused  by  the  Irish  famine, 
VO  re-organise  the  Irish  Poor  Law  system,  and  to  concert 
measures  for  the  emigration  of  the  surplus  population. 

The  financial  task  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Government  was 
,0  consolidate  and  extend  the  financial  revolution  inaugurated 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  chief-lieutenant,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  task  left  little  scope  for  any  comprehensive  measures, 
except  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  supposed 
)bject  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  to  protect  British  shipping, 
ind  the  condition  of  British  shipping  to  day  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  their  abolition.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  left  office  in  1852,  the  policy  of  Free-trade  had 
Deen  so  amply  vindicated  that  the  new  protectionist  govern- 
nent  accepted  a resolution  declaring  that  it  should  be  “firmly 
naintained  and  prudently  extended.” 

In  the  cause  of  religious  equality  the  Russell  Miriistry 
'enewed  the  attempt  to  remove  the  Parliamentary  disabilities 
)f  the  Jews,  but  were,  as  usual,  thwarted  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  also  rendered  the  empire  a great  and  lasting  ser- 
vice bv  passing  the  Australian  Colonies  Bill  of  1850,  which 
^fanted  Parliamentary  Home  Rule  to  the  various  Colonies, 
ind  settled  the  basis  of  our  present  colonial  empire. 

Lord  Derby’s  Ministry  of  1852  only  lasted  from  Febrmyy 
bo  December.  It  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Aberdeen’s  coalition 
Ministrv,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  two  things  for  which  this  Ministry  will  be 
remembered  are  the  Crimean  War,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Budget  of  1853.  This  budget  is  a landmark  in  financial 
history.  It  denoted  the  definite  extension  of  the  policy  of 
Froe-traife  (which,  with  the  exception  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law,  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to  the  removal  of  the  fetters 
upon  industry)  to  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  masses  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  popular  use  and  con- 
sumption. It  remitted  taxation  to  the  extent  of  £5,000,000, 
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And  established  in  its  stead  a new  source  of  national  income 
by  extending  the  Succession  Duties  to  real  property  (a 
reform  which  reached  its  culmination  in  Sir  William  Har- 
court’s  “ Finance  Act”  of  1891). 

The  coalition  Ministry  again  passed  the  Jewish  Disa- 
bilities Bill  which  was  again  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  1855  Lord  Aberdeen  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  brought  the  Crimean  War  to  a conclusion 
He  remained  in  office  till  1859,  but  the  country  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
China  War  which  immediately  followed  it,  that  there  is  little 
to  record  in  the  way  of  domestic  legislation,  beyond  the  final 
abolition  of  the  tax  on  newspapers  in  1855. 

After  another  stop  gap  Conservative  Ministry  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  1859,  and  Lord  Palmerston  once  more 
returned  to  power  at  the  head  of  a strong  Liberal  Ministry, 
]\Ir.  Gladstone  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  Foreign  Minister.  This  Ministry  was  the  sphere 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  greatest  financial  triumphs.  His  budgets 
disclosed  a succession  of  surpluses.  With  the  help  of  Mr. 
Cobden  he  negotiated  a Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in 
18G0.  In  the  same  year  he  attempted  to  abolish  the  paper 
duty.  He  was  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the 
following  year  secured  his  purposes,  and  established  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  embodying  all  his  financial 
proposals  in  one  Bill.  In  the  following  year  he  reduced  the 
tea  duty  to  Is.  a pound,  and,  finally,  in  18G5,  to  Gd.  Besides 
reducing  the  tea  duty  he  swept  the  tariff  clear  of  almost  all 
the  duties  on  necessary  articles  of  common  consumption, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  steadily  raised  the  duties  on 
spirits.  Between  1853  (Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Chancellorship) 
and  18GG  the  balance  of  remissions  of  taxation  amounted  to 
£13,000,000.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  same  time,  though  great 
EUins  were— at  the  instance  of  Lord  Palmerston — spent  on 


* T 1 f or.  rf^dnoed  the  annual  expenditure  from 
fti.tional  defence,  reduce  P79  799  000  in  1861,  to 

£39,50-2.000  , i"  I860,  and  £ 2 

1865,  Lord  John 

On  tnG  Primp  TNlinistGr,  and  in 

I nssell  (now  Earl  Parliament  which  followed  his 

:,:"Xdstone.  - l-der  oV'-  House  of  Commons, 

i serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the 

This  ^vas  the  h _ y measure  may 

1 leform  Question  since  the  Act  o country 

1,3  said  to  have  transferred  object  of  the 

1 rom  the  aristocracy  to  t.e  mid  considerable  degree 

•n-esent  measure  was  to  enf  2>=^  rteserlion 

,,he  working  men  of  U ^ ^AW  only  passed 

"i  *.3“  i.,  j, 

and  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  office. 

The  Conservative  Government  of  1866-1868. 

servative  party  on  the  subjec^  , 

Liberal  Reform  Bill  had  Uioiou^  y imoovtant  of  which 

series  of  popular  demons  Park  railings  on  J uly 

was  the  one  that  destroye  . Government  could  exist 

23rd,  1866,  made  it  dear  that  It  must 

which  did  not  set  itself  to  ^eal  with  J the 

be  remembered  too  that,  V ^ Liberal 

Adullaraites,  tlie  H ouse  o om  hope 

House  of  Conimmis.  Accordingly,  in 

FeJX  ifor-aLdioud  laugliter--Mr.  Disraeli  announced 
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that  “in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  Parliamentary 
Reform  should  no  longer  be  a question  which  ought  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Ministries.'*  The  Government  at  first  proposed  to 
proceed  by  way  of  resolutions — but,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  country  plainly  repudiated  all  these  resolutions  as 
soon  as  they  were  announced,  they  obediently  withdrew  them. 
IMeanwhile  they  had  prepared  two  Bills,  one  a comparatively 
comprehensive  bill,  the  other  a less  compreliensii  e 
hurriedly  put  together,  and  known  as  the  “ ten  minutes  Bill.” 
This  latter  they  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  received  such  general  condemnation  that  it  was 
immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  more  comprehensive  mea.sure 
substituted  in  its  place.  This  occasioned  the  resignation  of 
three  members  of  the  Government,  Lord  Carnarvon,  General 
Peel,  and  Lord  Cranborne  (now  Lord  Salisbury).  Tho 
measure  so  introduced  was  based  upon  tlie  principle  of 
household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  and  a £15  rating  in  tho 
counties.  It  contained  a number  of  purely  fancy  and 
undemocratic  provisions  and  disfranchised  what  was  known 
as  the  “compound  householder.”  In  Committee  Mr.  Disraeli 
allowed  the  Liberal  Opposition  entirely  to  remodel  the  Bill. 
All  the  fancy  and  undemocratic  provisions  were  cut  out,  and 
amendments  were  accepted,  or  carried  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  Liberal  votes,  more  than  quadrupling  the  number  of 
persons  enfranchised.  In  this  form  the  Bill,  described  by  Loid 
Derby  as  “a  leap  in  the  dark,”  and  by  the  present  Lord 
Salisbury  as  “ a Conservative  surrender,”  finally  passed  into 

law. 

Some  time  was  necessarily  occupied  in  passing  the  Supple- 
mentary Reform  Acts  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  registering 
the  new  electorate  and  completing  the  arrangements  for  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  Mr.  Gladstone  utilised  this  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  war  upon  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
Though  still  in  opposition  he  carried  resolutions  declaring 
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t -.at  the  time  had  come  when  the  Irish  Church  should  to 

c isestablished  and  disendowed.  He  ‘•'‘*,°"”jjou4 

House  of  Commons  a Bill  which  was  rejected  by  the  House 
(f  I,ords,  temporarily  suspending  the  exercise  of  pationage  in 
the  Irish  Church,  and  also  carried  through  both  Houses  a Bi  1 

i.bolishing  compulsory  church  rates  a grievance  against  winch 
che  Dissenters  of  the  country  had  long  , 

When  the  general  election  came  in  November,  1 •-> 

/erdict  of  the  country  was  unmistakeable,  and  Mr.  Glads  on 
(vas  swept  into  power  with  a majority  of  7J. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  of  1868-1874. 

^UltTSarried  tho 

Reform  Bill  of  1832.  ^ _ 

The  principal  preoccupation  of  the  Governmen  N\a.. 
Ireland  The^three  abuses  which  Mr.  Gladstone  address  <1 
hiSlf  to  attack  were  the  Irish  Church 

IHsh  svstein  of  Land  Tenure,  and  Irish  University  Educa 
tion  In  18G9  he  successfully  disestablished  and  disenc 
Uie  Iriili  ChuLi.  In  1870  l4  carried  through  a great 
of  the  Irish  Land  Laws  (legalising  the  Ulstei  ^e 
Right » custom  and  giving  tenants  “mpensat^  Lm 

improvements  ^ l“s8r'''Vn°“87r  he  introduced  tho 

which  he  eompleted  ‘u  188  • In  ji,,;- 

Irish  University  Lill — out  tins.,  iv.  o 

culties  that  enveloped  the  subject,  proved 

Government,  and  was  defeated  on  the  motion  for  its  secoi 

reading  by  a majority  of  three.  Government 

The  other  measures  carried  into  law 
only  require  to  be  catalogued  for  their  impoitanc 

realised. 
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1.  The  ricmenlary  EdiicatAon  Ad,  1870,  establishing  our 
present  system  of  National  Education. 

2.  The  Abolition  of  Religious  Tests  in  Universities.— ^h\s, 
Bill  having  been  twice  rejected  by  the  Lords  was  finally 
passed  in  1871. 

3.  The  Ballot  Act,  1872.— This  had  been  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1871,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

4.  The  Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army. — This  was 
effected  by  Iloyal  Warrant,  the  Lords  having^struck  out  the 
chiuse  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  Army  Bill. 

5.  The  Legalisation  oj  Trade  Unions.— Yov  this,  the  Great 
Cliarter  of  Trade  Unionism,  see  page  31. 

6.  The  Judicature  Act,  1873,  reform!  g,  simp’ifying  a d 
syst/emaiising  the  wliole  judicial  system  of  ihe  country. 
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This  Government  also  abolished  the  last  remaining 
shilling  duty  on  corn,  threw  open  the  great  majority 
of  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  to  free  competi- 
tion, and  rendered  a great  and  distinguished  service 
to  international  peace  by  referring  the  “Alabama 
dispute  with  the  United  States  to  arbitration.  The 
success  of  its  financial  policy  was  no  less  brilliant 
than  that  of  its  domestic  legislation.  Its  total  sur- 
pluses (mainly  devoted  to  the  remission  of  taxation) 
amounted  to  nearly  ;^22,ooo,ooo,  and  whp  it  retired 
from  office  it  left  the  Income  Tax  at  2d.  in  the  f,. 


The  Conservative  Government  ot  1874-1880. 


On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  January,  1874,  Mr. 
Disraeli  came  into  power  witli  a large  majority.  His  was  the 
first  Conservative  Government  with  a parliamentary  majoiity 
since  Sir  Robert  Peel  broke  up  the  Conservative  party  in  1846. 
It  left  no  serious  mark  upon  the  domestic  legislation  of  the 
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ccunlry,  bub  from  1876  onward  it  fought  a prolonged  struggle 
with  the  Liberal  party  on  the  principles  of  Foreign  Policy, 
which  finally  terminated  in  its  overthrow  in  1880. 

In  1875  the  misgovernment  of  the  Porte  produced  a 
riibellion  in  the  subject  Christian  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
I .erzegovina,  and  provoked  European  intervention.  In  the 
negotiations  that  ensued  the  British  Government  strongly 
s ipported  the  Turks  ‘vustria  desired  the  Powers  to  take 
forcible  measures  to  secure  the  good  government  of  the 
revolting  provinces.  England  was  “not  prepared  to  do  more 
t lan  offer  such  friendly  advice  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
r iquire,”  and  in  consequence  nothing  w as  done.  In  the 
f )llowing  iMay  |1876)  a similar  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  w’as 
put  down  with  such  revolting  barbarity,  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  aroused.  Mr.  Disraeli  characteristically  attempted 
ti  minimise  the  atrocities.  Mr.  Gladstone  left  his  temporary 
i'3tirement  and  headed  the  agitation  in  the  country,  and  public 
opinion  forced  the  Government  for  the  time  being  to  abandon 
t heir  strong  pro-Turkish  policy.  A Conference  of  the  Europ^n 
I’owers  at  Constantinople  having  been  without  result  in  18/7, 
Uussia,  on  behalf  of  the  subject  Christian  ])opulation,  declared 
A /ar  against  Turkey.  The  successful  conclusion  of  this  war 
brought  Russia,  owing  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Adthin  measurable  distance  of  war  Avith  England.^  In  the 
peace  negotiations,  Lord  Beaconsfield  strongly  identified 
himself  with  Turkey,  and  succeeded  in  greatly  modifying  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  favour  of  Turkey,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  populations  affected  by  it.  But  for  this 
action  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  large  tracts  of  territory,  in  which 
many  of  the  recent  Armenian  atrocities  occurred,  would  have 

)een  under  the  domination  of  Russia. 

The  principles  of  Liberal  foreign  policy  Avhich  vyere 
developed  by  the  events  above  referred  to  Avere  mainly 

diese  : — 
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1.  That  England  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  liberate  all 
subject  Christian  populations  from  Turkish  rule- 

2.  That  by  such  acts  as  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  the  Porte 
had  put  itself  outside  the  pale  of  European  civilisation. 

3.  That  it  would  be  criminal  for  England  to  engage  in  war 
with  Russia  in  support  of  the  Turkish  power. 

One  of  the  indirect  results  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Eastern 
policy  Avas  a disastrous  and  impolitic  Avar  Avith  Afglianistan 
in  1879,  the  evil  consequences  of  Avhich  Avere  Avith  difficulty 
neutralised  by  his  successors. 

The  general  election  of  1880  Avas  fought  upon  the  subject 
of  liOrd  Beaconsfield’s  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone  ex* 
pounding  the  indictment  against  it  in  the  famous  speeches  of 
his  Midlothian  Campaign.  The  election  resulted  in  its  com- 
plete condemnation  and  in  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  poAver. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  of  1880-1885. 

Events  from  this  time  outAvard  are  so  fresh  in  public 
recollection  that  they  may  be  very  briefly  chronicled.  The 
subject  that  again  chiefly  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
GoA'ernment  was  Ireland,  and  the  various  remedial  and 
repressive  measures  Avhich  its  condition  recessitated.  The 
principal  legislative  achievements  of  the  Government  were  as 
folloAvs : — 

1.  The  Irish  Land  Act,  1881,  supplementing  and  com- 
pleting the  Act  of  1870  and  giving  the  Irish  tenant  the  right 
to  haA'^e  his  rent  fixed  by  laAA^ 

2.  The  Employers  Liability  Act,  1880,  restricting  the 
doctrine  of  “common  employment,”  and  alloAving  workmen  to 
avail  themselves  of  a special  county  court  procedure  for  the 
recovery  of  their  rights. 

3.  The  Ground  Game  Act,  1880,  amending  the  Game  Laws 
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so  as  to  enable  fanners  to  secure  their  crops  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  hares  and  rabbits. 

4.  The  Burials  Acf,  18S0,  authorising  Nonconformist 
burial  services  in  parochial  graveyards. 

5.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  immensely 
improving  the  position  of  tenants  at  the  end  of  their  ten.ancies. 

6.  The  Franchise  Act,  1884,  assimilating  the  County 
and  Borough  Franchise  and  extending  the  franchise  to  the 
acrricultural  labourer. 

7.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  enormously  reduced 
the  corruption  at  Parliamentary  Elections. 

In  June,  1885,  the  Government  was  defeated  on  the 
Budget,  and  Lord  Salisbury  became  Prime  Minister. 

1885  to  Present  Time. 

The  elections  of  1885,  while  they  resulted,  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  was  concerned,  in  a substantial  Liberal  majority, 
showed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Ireland  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule.  Mr.  Gladstone,  accordingly,  having  returned  to 
power,  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  Parliament  determined 
to  give  effect  to  the  Irish  demand,  and  introduced  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886.  The  Bill  was  defeated  by  the  secession  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists.  The  country  endorsed  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  since  that  year,  except  from  1892  to 
1895,  the  country  has  been  under  a Conservative  Government. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Conservative  Government  during  this 
period  must  be  set  these  measures  : — 

1.  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1883,  establishing 
County  Councils,  and  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act,  1898. 

2.  The  Free  Education  Act  oi  1891,  which  was  in  direct 
contradiction  of  their  previous  pledges.  It  was  probably  intro- 
duced in  view  of  the  pending  General  Election.  In  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  the  majority  of  the  votes  in 
favour  of  it  were  given  by  Liberals. 
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3.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897, — A partial 
measure,  and  (despite  the  promises  of  Mr.  Chamberlain)  a 

litigious  one. 

4.  The  1902.— A measure  for  the  prevention 

of  drunkenness  and  regulation  of  clubs. 

To  its  discredit  must  be  set : — 

1.  The  Irish  Coercion  Act,  1887,  the  most  drastic  and 
stringently  administered  Coercion  Act  of  modern  times. 

2.  The  Education  Act,  1897,  handing  over  £600,000  of 
public  money  to  sectarian  schools,  without  securing  tho 
slightest  local  public  control  of  its  expenditure.  (As  to  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902,  see  page  21.) 

3.  The  Agricultural  La7id  Rating  Acts,  1896,  giving  the 
landed  interests  a yearly  sum  of  £1,800,000 — a “dole  renewed 
for  four  years  in  1901. 

.On  the  other  hand,  the  short  Liberal  Government  of  1892 
to  1895,  besides  carrying  through  the  Commons  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1893,  and  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  of  1894 
(both  of  which  were  rejected  by  the  Lords),  carried  into  law 

1.  The  Parish  Councils  Act,  1894,  the  most  democratic 

measure  of  local  government  ever  passed. 

2.  The  Finaiice  Act,  1894,  equalising  tho  Death  Duties 

upon  real  and  personal  property  (see  page  25). 

3.  The  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1893,  regulating  the  hours 

cf  labour  of  railway  servants. 

To  thsso  must  bo  addod  tlio  Factovy  Acty  1895,  which, 
though  passed  by  a Conservative,  was  introduced  by  a Libeial 
Government,  and  the  revolutionin  vigour  and  efficiency  which 
Mr.  Asquith,  at  the  Home  Office,  and  Mr.  Acland,  at  the 
Education  office,  infused  into  the  administration  of  theirj 
departments.  A further  Faclory  Act  was  passed  in  1901  by 
the  Tory  Government,  from  which  the  laundries  clause  was 
excluded,  the  Goveriiment  giving  way  to  Irish  Nationalist? 

pressure, 
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II.— POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

]\Ir,  Gladstone  once  defined  Liberalism  as  “ trust  in  the 
people  qualified  by  prudence,”  and  Toryism  as  “ distrust  in 
the  people  qualified  by  fear.”  Perhaps  the  chief  work  of  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  to  transfer  the  government  of  the 
country,  both  nationally  and  locally,  from  the  hands  of 
privileged  classes  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large.  In 
so  far  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  to-day  a democracy,  the 
credit  is  due  to  the  Liberal  party. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  was  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
. — whicli  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet.  Suffice  it 
to  say  it  put  an  end  to  rotten  boroughs,  extended  the  fran- 
chise in  the  counties,  and  made  the  XI 0 householder  the 
basis  of  the  franchise  in  the  towns.  It  comprised  a general 
redistribution  of  seats,  and  its  efiPect  was  to  take  the  House 
of  Commons  out  of  the  control  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  next  step  was  the  reform  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  1835.  Until  this  was  accomplished  municipal 
government  was,  tliroughout  the  country,  in  the  hands  of 
narrow,  self-elected,  corrupt  oligarchies  of  freemen.  The 
Rill  was  only  carried  after  a severe  struggle  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  introduced  several  undemocratic  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  were  modified  or  struck  out  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Further  Reform  Bills  were  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Rus.sell  in  1852  and  18G0,  but  as  the  country  did  not  appear 
to  be  ripe  for  them  they  were  not  proceeded  with. 

In  1859  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  a Conservative  Reform 
Bill.  It  was  frankly  undemocratic,  and  contained  a number 
of  fancy  franchises  It  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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The  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  18G6,  introduced  by 
l^Ir.  Gladstone,  and  the  Reform  Act  of  18G7,  introduced  by 
]\lr.  Disraeli,  has  been  already  related.  (See  pp.  8,  9.) 
As,  however,  the  Conservatives  frequently  claim  credit  fur 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  may  be  desirable  to  draw  further 
attention  to  the  following  facts. 

Until  1867  the  Conservatives  never  professed  themselves 
in  favour  of  democratic  principles.  On  the  contrary  Mr. 
Disraeli  always  maintained  that  “ the  Commons  of  England 
should  be  a privileged  order  and  not  an  indiscriminate 
multitude.”  * On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1864, 
laid  down  the  broad  Liberal  principle  as  follows 

“ I venture  to  state  that  every  man  who  is  not  presumably 
incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of  personal  unfitness  or 
of  political  danger  is  morally  entitled  to  come  within  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution.” 

The  Liberal  Reform  Bill  of  1866  was  denounced  by  iMr. 
Disraeli  as  an  attempt  to  “Americanise  our  institutions.” 
The  main  ground  of  the  opposition  of  the  Conservative  parly 
was  the  unfitness  of  the  working  classes  to  exercise  tho 
franchise,  and  their  ideas  were  most  concisely  expressed  l»y 


* See  his  speech  on  the  Bill  of  1859.  “ If  you  establish  democracy 
you  must  in  due  season  reap  the  fruit  of  democracy.  You  will  have 
m due  season  reduction  of  the  public  burdens  and  increase  of  the 
public  expenditure.  . . . You  may  find  your  property  less 

* valuable  and,  perhaps,  your  freedom  less  complete.  . . . You 

cannot  encounter  [these  arguments]  by  sentimental  descriptions  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  working  classes.  The  greater  their  qualities  the 
greater  the  danger,  if  you  will  lay  down  the  principle  that  they  are 
to  enter  the  constituent  body  not  as  individuals  but  as  the 
multitude.” 

;)f  See  also  his  speech  in  1873.  [“  The  question  is]  w'liether  the 

' ■ Commons  of  England  shall  remain  an  estate  of  the  I’ealm,  numerous 
and  privileged,  but  qualified,  or  whether  they  should  degenerate  intq 
' ?|.n  indiscriminate  inultitiKlej” 
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Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  one  of  the  “ Adullamites,”  whose  speeches 
won  their  warmest  applause.* 

The  Reform  Act  of  1867  was  wrung  from  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  partly  by  the  popular  agitation,  and  partly  by 
the  necessity  of  their  submitting  to  a Liberal  House  of 
Commons  in  order  to  retain  office. 

As  originally  introduced  it  contained  the  following 
provisions:  — 

1.  A two  years’  residence  qualification. 

2.  An  education  franchise. 

3.  A professional  franchise. 

4.  A savings  bank  franchise. 

5.  A franchise  based  upon  the  payment  of  direct 

taxation. 

6.  A dual  vote,  where  such  franchises  were  combined. 

The  whole  of  these  were  struck  out  by  the  Liberal  party,  who 
at  the  same  time  effected  the  following  further  alterations:—  • 

1.  The  introduction  of  a £10  lodger  franchise. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  country  franchise  from  £15 

to  £10. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  “compound  householder”  (which 

enormously  swelled  the  number  of  persons  en- 
franchised). 

4.  A revision  of  the  arrangements  for  the  redistribu- 

tion of  seats. 


* See  a passage  in  one  of  liis  speeches  which  excited  great  com* 
nient  at  the  time: — “ You  have  had  the  oppoi  tunity  of  knowing  some 
of  the  constituencies  of  this  country,  and  i ask  if  you  want  venality, 
ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  the  means  of  intimidation  ; if  you  want 
impulsive,  iinrellecting  and  violent  people,  where  will  you  go  to  look 
for  them,  to  the  top  or  the  bottom?  . . . We  know  what  sort  of 
persoijs  live  in  these  small  houses,” 
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Til  this  form  the  Bill  finally  passed,  and  it  is  small  wonder 
tliat  it  was  described  by  the  present  Lord  Salisbury  as  a 
“Conservative  surrender.”* 

The  final  stages  in  the  completion  of  the  wmrk  of  popular 
government  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Ballot  Act. — This  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Conservative  party,  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  in  1871,  and 
only  carried  after  a severe  struggle  in  1872. 

2.  The  Franchise  Act,  1885,f  equalising  the  country  and 
borough  franchise  and  conferring  votes  upon  over  2,000,000 
electors.! 

3.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  establishing  County 
Councils.  This  was  the  work  of  a Conservative  Government, 
but  the  necessary  sequel  of  the  Franchise  Act  of  1885. 

4.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  establishing  a Parish 
Council  (or  Meeting)  on  democratic  lines  in  every  parish  of 
the  country.  It  was  much  mutilated  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Committee,  but  finally  passed  in  what  was  mainly  its 
original  form. 

* See  his  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  1867. 

tThis  subject  was  annually  pressed  upon  Parliament  by  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  under  the  Conservative  Government  of  1874-1880, 
hut  his  motions  were  rejected  by  the  Conservative  party  by  large 
majorities  : in  1874  by  287  to  73;  in  1875  by  268  to  166  ; in  1876  by 
264  to  165  ; in  1877  by  274  to  218  ; in  1878  by  271  to  219  ; and  in  1879 
by  291  to  226. 

+ In  the  same  year  was  passed  an  Act  extending  the  hours  of 
polling  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  so  as  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
record  their  votes  without  sacrificing  their  day’s  Avork. 
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lll.-RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY. 

Next  to  political  liberty,  religious  equality  has  been  the 
chief  principle  of  the  Liberal  party  and  all  the  great  measures 
in  this  direction  have  been  due  to  its  efforts. 

Even  before  the  Reform  Bill  the  Liberal  party  had  always 
fought  for  Catholic  emancipation  and  in  1828  Lord  John 
Russell  succeeded  in  carrying  through  both  Houses  a Bill 
repealing  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  (which  imposed 
religious  tests  on  Dissenters  who  desired  to  fill  offices  in  the 
state  or  in  a municipality). 

Immediately  after  the  Reform  Act  the  Liberal  Government 
in  1833  proceeded  to  attack  the  questions  of  the  Irish  Tithes 
and  Church.  They  proposed  to  transfer  the  burden  of  the 
tithe  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and  to  appropriate  part 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  (which  only  com- 
prised an  insignificant  minority  of  the  Irish  people)  to 
national  purposes.  In  this  latter  plan  they  were,  after  a long 
struggle,  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  1833  they  also  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
a Bill  abolishing  the  political  disabilities  of  Jews.  The  Lords 
threw  out  the  Bill,  year  after  year,  and  it  was  uot  till  1858 
that  a J e w was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  * 

In  183G  they  carried  a Bill  allowing  Nouc(5ii,formists  to 
celebrate  their  marriages  in  their  own  chapels. 

* In  1847,  owing  to  Lord  George  Bentinck  voting  in  favour  of  tlic 
Bill,  the  Conservative  party  conveyed  to  him  “ their  keen  sense  of 
disapprobation.”  Lord  George  thereupon  resigned  his  leadership  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  office  in  which 
he  succeeded  Sir  Robert  T’eel. 
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In  1837  they  introduced  a Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church 
rates  {i.e.,  rates  levied  for  the  support  and  repair  of  Churches), 
but  the  majority  by  which  it  was  carried  was  so  narrow  as  to 
make  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  it  through  the  Lords.  It 
was,  in  subsequent  years,  several  times  carried  by  the  Commons 
and\’ejected  by  the  Lords,  but  was  finally  parsed  into  law  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  18C8. 

In  1869  the  Liberal  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  carried 
the  great  Act  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Irish 
Church. 

In  the  same  year  they  carried  an  Act  establishing  religious 
equality  in  all  the  endowed  schools  of  the  country  (except 
those  specifically  endowed  on  denominational  lines). 

In  the  same  year  they  carried  a third  measure  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  based  upon  the  same  principle — a Bill 
abolishing  religious  tests  at  English  Universities.  It  was 

1 thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and  again  in  1870,  and  only  passed 
in  1871. 

In  1880  the  Liberal  Government  carried  the  Burials  Act, 
allowing  Dissenters  to  bury  their  own  dead  in  parish  grave- 
yards with  their  own  services. 

In  1895  the  Liberal  Government  introduced  a Bill  into 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  in  Wales.  This  is  a reform  demanded  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Welsh  people,  who  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  other  denominations.  The  Bill  was  then  lost 
owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Government  on  another 
question. 

For  many  years  past  the  Liberal  party  has  been  engaged 
in  a struggle  with  the  Conservative  party  on  the  subject  of 
the  (so  called)  Voluntai’y  schools.  These  contain  more  than 
half  the  school  children  of  the  country,  and  belong  chiefly 
to  one  denomination.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  built 
by  means  of  building  grants  furnished  by  the  taxpayers  of 


the  country.  Up  to  1902  five-sixths  of  their  income  was 
diawn  fiom  the  public  funds,  whilst  the  schools  were  under 
no  sort  of  local  public  control.  The  Education  Act  of  1902 
gives  further  assistance  to  the  denominational  schools  by 
allowing  them  to  receive  rate  aid,  although  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  under  denominational  manngers,  with  whom  the 
appointment  of  teachers  rests.  The  Board  schools  are  at  a 
stroke  destroyed,  the  new  local  education  authority  being 
County  and  Borough  Councils.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  short 
space  that  can  be  given  here,  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
measure,  but  summarily  it  must  be  said  that  the  Act,  by 
reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles  and 
also  on  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through 
Parliament— where  it  was  closured  by  compartments— can  be 
no  settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  the  Liberal  party 
stands  pledged  to  work  for  such  alteration  in  the  law  as  will 
secure  for  the  country  a national  system  of  education  based 

on  popular  control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and  sectarian 
influences. 


/ 
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IV.— FINANCE. 

The  two  great  principles  of  Liberal  finance  have  been  : — 

1.  The  removal  of  oppressive  taxes,  in  particular  the  taxes 
upon  food  and  articles  of  common  use-with  the  object  of 
lightening  the  burdens  of  the  masses  of  the  community. 

2.  The  substitution  of  taxes,  which  fall  upon  those  best 
able  to  bear  them,  in  particular 

(i.)  The  Succession  Duties,  1853. 

(ii.)  The  Equalisation  and  Graduation  of  the  Death 
Duties,  1894. 

1.— The  Removal  of  Oppressive  Taxes. 

A.  The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  This,  though  carried 

by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  in  reality  a Liberal  measure.  It 
had  been  persistently  advocated  for  many  years  by  a body  of 
Liberals,  headed  by  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Villiers,  and 
Lord  Grey.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  accident  of  a 
tempoi’ary  disagreement  between  Lords  Grey  and  Piilmeiston, 
which  prevented  Lord  John  Russell  forming  a Ministry,  that 
it  was  not  introduced  by  a Liberal  Government.  It  was,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  carried  by  Liberal  votes.  The  majority 
consisted  of  227  Liberals  and  112  Tories,  and  the  minority 
of  11  Liberals  and  2.31  Tories.  The  Tories  never  forgave 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  until  his  death  gave  a geireial  support 
to  the  Liberal  Ministry  which  succeeded  him. 

B.  The  Soap  Duty.— This  was  first  reduced  by  a half  by 
the  Liberal  Ministry  in  1833,  and  finally  abolished  by  Mi-. 
Gladstone  in  1853.  Its  abolition  meant,  even  in  that  year-, 

apnual  remissiori  of  ^1,120,000. 
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C.  The  Tea  Duty. — The  gradual  reduction  of  the  tea  duty 
was  commenced  by  ]\[r.  Gladstone  in  1853.  In  that  year  it 
stood  at  about  2s.  2d.  a pound.  The  process  was  interrupted 
by  the  Crimean  ar,  but  in  18G3  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
reduced  it  to  Is.  in  the  lb.  (This  meant  a remission  of 
£1,300,000.)  In  18G5  he  further  reduced  it  to  6d.  in  the  lb. 
(This  was  a remission  of  £2,550,000.)  The  only  share  the 
loiies  have  had  in  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  wa.s  the 
1 eduction  of  2d.  in  the  lb.  effected  by  Mr.  Goschen. 

D.  The  Sugar  Duty.—T\\Q  Grst  great  reduction  of  the 
sugai  duty  was  by  i\Ir.  Gladstone  in  18GI  (a  remission  of 
£1,300,000).  In  1870,  the  Liberal  Government  further 
rcducwl  the  duty  by  one  half  (a  remission  of  £2,750,000). 
In  18/3,  they  again  reduced  it  by  a half  (a  remission  (f 
£1,430,000),  and  on  leaving  office  in  1874,  they  bequeatlnd 
such  an  immense  surplus  to  the  Tories  (£G, 000,000)  that  ti  e 
latter  were  enabled  to  abolish  the  remnant  of  the  duty. 

E.  Other  Duties. — The  Liberals  also  effected  the  following 

reductions  or  abolitions  of  other  duties  : 

Abolition  of  tlie  tax  on  TV  indows,  1851  (a  remissitn 
of  £1,130,000); 

Abolition  of  the  Paper  duty,  18G1  (a  remission  of 
£1,350,000); 

Abolition  of  the  tax  on  Newspapers,  1855  (a  remission 
of  £458,000) ; 

Abolition  of  the  Is.  duty  on  Corn,  1869  (a  remissiciii 
of  £900,000) ; 

Abolition  of  half  the  duties  on  Coffee,  1872  (a  remis- 
sion of  £230,000) ; 

Abolition  of  the  tax  on  Malt,  1880  (a  tax  on  beer,  ono 
far  less  oj^pressive  to  the  farmers,  being  substi- 
tuted) ; ■ ° 
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and  abolished  the  duties  on  (amongst  others)  the  followinjJ 
articles  : butter,  cheese,  eggs,  oranges,  lenions,  nuls. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  Liberal 
Government  of  1839  which  established  the  penny  post. 

II  _The  Substitution  of  Direct  Taxes  on  the 
I Propertied  Classes. 

I The  first  great  step  in  this  direction  was  the  extension  of 

I tlie  succession  duty  to  real  and  settled  property  by  Mr 
Gladstone  in  1853. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  says  of  this  measure  : — 

“ The  idea  of  calling  in  new  aids  to  help  in  the  work  (f.e.,^  the 
relief  of  the  tax-]>aying  masses)  was  ever  exclusively  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s.  It  was  like  the  discovery  of  a national  estate,  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  their  own  use  by  the  individuals  of  a favoured 
class,  and  it  secured  to  the  country  for  all  pur2)oses  a source  of 
revenue  peculiarly  unobjectionable.  By  directing  attention  to 
new  sources  of  income,  Mr.  Gladstone  undoubtedly  solved  the 
2)robleiu  of  meeting  the  high  expenditure  of  the  years  that  wore  to 
come  without  stoj)2^i*^g  work  of  reform.  . . • Had  no 

decisive  remissions  been  made  in  1853,  had  not  the  way  to  do  so 
been  discovered  in  spite  of  ev’^ery  obstacle,  it  is  altogether  doubtful 
when  they  would  have  been  made.” 


The  work  thus  began  in  1853  was  comi^leted  ))y  Sir 
AVilliam  Harcourt  in  his  great  budget  of  1894.  He  finally 
put  the  taxation  on  landed  property  passing  at  death  on 
exactly  the  same  level  as  any  other  property,  and  thus 
abolished  the  utterly  unfair  privileges  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
landed  classes.  At  the  same  time,  by  graduating  the  duties, 
that  is  to  say,  imposing  heavier  duties  on  estates  as  they 
increased  in  value,  he  threw  the  heaviest  burden  on  the 
classes  most  able  to  bear  it. 

The  two  most  prosperous  periods  in  English  financial 
history  have  been  those  of  the  Liberal  Governments  ^vliich 
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held  office  between  1859  and  I860,  and  between  1868  and 
1874,  Between  1859  and  1866  (during  wliicli  time  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer)  the  Liberals  were 
able  to  remit  over  £12,000,000  of  taxation,  and  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Governmejit  of  1868  to  1874  the  total  surpluses 
amounted  to  nearly  £22,000,000,  thus  : — 


£ 

18G9  ...  3.350,000 

1870  ...  4,350,000 


£ 

1872  ...  3,500,000 

1873  ...  4,750,000 


£ 

1874  ...  6,000,000 


(The  surplus  of  1874  is  here  included,  as  the  Liberals  left 
office  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  ; the  surplus  is  therefore 
credited  to  them,  and  nob  to  the  following  Tory  Government.) 

The  chief  features  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  present 
Tory  Government  are  : — 

1.  Their  doles  to  the  landed  interest  and  Denominationalism, 

2.  Their  attack  upon  the  sinking  fund. 

3.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  annual  normal  expenditure. 

They  have  devoted  £1,800,000  a year  under  the  Land 

Rating  Acts  to  paying  half  the  rates  on  agricultural  land. 
They  have  given  £105,000  a year  to  the  clergy.  They  have 
given  huge  doles  to  the  denominational  schools. 

They  have  made  a raid  upon  the  sinking  fund.  In  1875, 
Parliament  set  aside  £28,000,000  a year,  partly  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt,  partly  to  pay  off  the  principal. 
In  1887,  Mr.  Goschen  reduced  this  to  £25,000,000,  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  reduced  it  in  1899— before  the 
war — by  another  £2,000,000.' 

The  normal  expenditure  in  1894-5  (the  last  complete 
Liberal  year)  was  94  millions.  The  estimated  normal 
expenditure  in  1903—4  is  140^  millions — an  increase  in  nine 
years  of  46 1 millions,  or  well  over  5 millions  a year.  Corn 
and  sugar  have  been  taxed,  whilst  the  income-tax  looks  little 
likely  for  some  time  to  fall  below  Is.  in  the  £.  The  main 
ii’icrease  is  on  armaments,  the  Army  and  Navy  that  cost  34^ 
millions  in  1891-5  costing  69  millions  in  1903-4. 
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V.— IRELAND. 

Ireland  has  always  occupied  a large  share  of  the  attention 
of  Liberal  Jilinistries,  and  the  Liberal  party  always  maintained 
that  Ireland  should  be  governed  as  far  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  Irish  ideas*  : that  Coercion  was  never  a satisfactory 
remedy  for  Irish  disorder,  and  could  only  touch  the  super- 
ficial symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  that  wherever  coerci\e 
measures  were  adopted  the}^ should  always  be  accompanied  by 
measures  of  reform.  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  it  has 
devoted  itself  to  the  problems  of  Irisli  tithes,  Irish  munici- 
palities, the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  Irish 
famine,  the  Irish  poor  law,  Irish  education,  the  Irish  Church, 

Irish  land,  and  Irish  popular  goyer|iment. 

Even  before  the  Reform  Bill  it  carried  out  these  same 
principles  in  fighting  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  was 
essentially  an  Irish  measure,  and  which  was  finally  brought 
about  through  the  election  of  O’Connell  for  County  Clare. 

* See  the  remarks  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1834  : “I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  continue  the  government  of  Ireland  wdthout  fully  probing 
her  condition.  I am  not  prepared  to  propose  Bills  for  coercion  and 
the  maintenance  of  a large  force  of  military  and  police  without 
endeav'ouring  to  improve,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  toe  condition  or 

the  people.”  , i i.  i.i 

And  again  in  1839  : I know  not  why,  if  we  conduct  the  go\ern 

hient  of  England  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  if  we  conduct  the  govex’nment  of  Scotland  accoidin^  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  ScQtland,  I know  not  Avhy,  in  Ireland,  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  a sm^ll  majority  only  should  be  consulted,  and 
the  great  majority  should  be  totally  omitted  in  the  list  of  the 
supporters  of  Government.  I say,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  can  ha\e 
nothing  firm,  that  Ave  can  have  notliing  stable,  that  we^  can  have  no 
permanent  improvement,  unless  Ave  act  on  such  sha.l 

carry  with  them  the  good  Avill  and  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 
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After  the  Reform  Act,  it  immediately  set  to  work  to 
redress  Irish  grievances.  Its  struggles  with  the  Lords  on  tho 
subject  of  Irish  tithes,  Irish  Church  funds,  and  Irish 
Municipalities  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  result  c f 
these  was  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Lords,  the  Irish 
tenant  was  delayed  several  years  in  his  liberation  from  the 
burden  of  the  tithe,  the  Irish  Church  retained  its  surplus 
revenues  for  another  generation,  and  the  Irish  towns  received 
a much  less  liberal  measure  of  municipal  reform  than  was 
granted  to  England. 

Ireland  was  again  the  subject  which  principally  occupied 
the  attention  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Ministry  of  184G-1852. 
He  reorganised  the  Irish  poor  law,  passed  measures  relieving 
the  distress  caused  by  the  Irish  famine,  and  facilitating 
emigration,  extended  the  Irish  franchise  (a  measure  of  which 
the  scope  was  greatly  narrowed  by  the  House  of  Lords),  and 
passed  an  Act  to  assist  bankrupt  landlords  in  selling  their 
estates,  so  as  to  substitute  solvent  for  insolvent  proprietors. 

The  Irish  measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  Ministry  of 
1868-1874  have  already  been  noticed.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  removed  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  sensibly  benefited  even  the  Church 
itself.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  aimed  at  legalising  tho  Ulster 
and  other  customs  of  “ tenant  right  ” and  giving  tenants  com- 
pensation for  the  improvements  they  had  executed  on  their 
farms. 

The  great  Land  Act  of  1881  completed  the  reform  of  the 
Irish  land  laws.  It  gave  every  tenant  a right  to  retain  his 
farm  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent ; it  gave  him  power  to  sell  his 
rights,  if  he  desired  to  leave  the  farm,  and  more  extensive 
compensation  for  his  improvements  ; and  enabled  him  to  have 
a fair  rent  fixed  by  a Court  of  Law. 

The  Land  Act  of  1881  practically  revolutionised  the 
Irish  land  system.  Ireland  being  almost  purely  an  agricul- 
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tural  country  (largely  owing  to  the  policy 

Parliament  which,  in  past  generations, 

and  destroy  Irish  industries),  the  competition  foi  Ian 

keen  that  the  landlords  were  enabled  to  exact  ^ 

unfair  rents,  which  in  bad  seasons  it  was  impossible  for 

tenants  to  pay.  Ireland  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated  by 
tenants  to  _ An  eviction 


SrLmJrrwoluT^  their  own  holding.  An  e™tmn 


small  larmeis  o 

meant  to  the  Irish  farmer,  in  the  words  of 

■‘a  sentence  o£  death.”  Besides  this,  practical  y aU  the 

improvements  on  Irish  farms  are  made  by  the  tenant  When 

made  they  were  appropriated  by  the 

was  evicted,  or  could  not  secure  a renevval  of  his 

lost  the  value  of  all  his  improvements.  The  Land  Act  ouve 

him  fair  rent,  free  sale,  and  fixity  of  tenure— besides  com- 

pensation  for  improvements.  „ . ^ j.-n 

In  1885,  a large  section  of  the  Conservative  paity  cl 

their  best  to  exclude  Ireland  from  the  benefits  of  the 

Act,  but  INIr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  Ireland  being  included  on 

the  same  terms  as  England.  i t-i 

The  next  year  Mr.  Gladstone  publicly  declared  that  the 

time  had  come  to  abandon  the  policy  of  J 

discontent  by  mixed  measures  of  Coercion  and  Reform,  and 
to  grant  the  Irish  demand  for  self  government. 

It  is  to  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  to  the  good 

feeling  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  1 

the  pissing  by  the  Tory  Government  of  the  Irish  iiocai 

Government  Act-a  direct  result  of  the  Home  Enle  movement 
-that  tte  great  Improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland  m recent 

years  is  principally  due. 
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VI.— LABOUR  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  by  Conservatives  (and  the  state- 
ment has  recently  been  endorsed  by  INIr  Chamberlain)  that 
though  they  have  practically  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of 
political  and  financial  reform,  theirs  has  been  the  party  which 
has  devoted  itself  to  social  and  sanitary  reform  and  measures 
promoting  the  safety,  protection,  and  privileges  of  labour. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  basis  this  idea  rests. 

Factory  Legislation. — As  to  laws  regulating  labour  in 
factories,  and  protecting  women  and  children  from  long  hours 
and  unhealthy  conditions  of  work,  these  have  never  been 
party  questions.  They  have  been  supported  by  some  Liberals 
and  some  Tories,  and  opposed  by  some  Liberals  and  some 
Tories,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Liberal  party,  as  a whole,  has  not  had  its  full  share  in  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished. 

The  first  important  Factory  Act  was  passed  by  the  Liberal 
Government  of  1833.  This  was  followed  by  a series  of 
others,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Ten  Hours  Act 
of  1847.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fielding,  a Radical,  and 
was  supported  and  opposed  indiscriminately  from  both  sides 
of  the  Ilour^  It  is  true  that  the  Conservatives  in  1878 
passed  a very  large  Factory  Act,  but  this  was  an  Act  which 
aimed  chiefly  at  codifying  and  consolidating  previous  Ads 
already  in  force  ; of  these  Acts,  thus  consolidated-  eleven 
were  passed  under  Liberal  Governments,  and  only  five  undo'. 
Conservative  Governments.  Since  1878  there  have  been  four 
important  Factory  Acts,  two  Liberal  and  two  Conservative. 
The  most  important  and  far-reaching  of  these  was  Mr. 
i^.squith’s  Act  of  1895,  which  was  a Liberal  measure,  though 
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it  happened  to  pass  into  law  under  a Conservative  Govern 

re' new  fphir wll'rMn  Asq”ilT 'in'f used 
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a m a.  history  of 

dra-These.  too  have_never  been 
party  measures,  as  the  following  list  will  show  . 

Act  of  1842  — Conservative 

„ 1860  — Liberal 

,,  1862  — Liberal 

1872  — Liberal 

” 1887  — Conservative. 

Pnt  the  credit  for  this  last  measure  really  largely  belonp 
to  the  Liberal  Government  of  1886  and  to 
■Jn  thp  H0US6  of  Comnioiis  in  ioo7t  , 

peculiarly  ™Portant  ^ ' oflta^rr  cheok-woi^^^ 

ir;  pir:;p:SLltd7ald  by  themselves,  to  see  that  they 

ur/'um  lenrilT  We'^rcisiorhas  LVn  'the  great 
until  tne  lecon  . j Ipo-alised  the  ordinary  combi- 

diarter  of  trade  unionism,  it  legaiiseu  luo  j 

r onsof  workinv  men  (which  had  hitherto  been  illegal  as  in 
nations  otwoi  kin  v decision 

o restramt  of  trade  ) a^  p,,,. 

gave  m dishonest  officials).  The  share 

Jtt^Jrrtlh^Txrtyrn  class  of  le..islaUo„  was  an 

.mendiaeat  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy,  pis  .<,d  in  18,0,  and 
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The  Liberal  Publication  Department  is  under  the  com- 
rbined  auspices  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the 
Liberal  Central  Association,  with  M-r,  Birrell,  K.C.,  as 
Chairman, ' and  Mr.  Charles  Geake  as  Secretary. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Department  to  render  efficient 
help  to  Liberal  Associations  and  Clubs  in  their  Educational 
work,  by  extending  and  systematising  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  Political  Literature.  Leaflets  and  Pamphlets 
are  promptly  furnished  to  meet  the  varying  phases  of  party 
politics,  and  information  on  current  political  questions 
quickly  supplied  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Candidates, 
‘'Public  Speakers,  and  others  who  may  require  it.  Suggestions 
as  to  special  questions  are  always  gladly  received. 


For  a SUBSCRIPTION  of  a GUINEA  a year 
SUBSCRIBERS  are  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Liberal 
Magazine,  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  as  issued,  together  with 
two  specially  bound  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  LIBERAL  MAGAZINE  is  published  monthly,  at 
an  annual  subscription  of  five  shillings,  and  is  an  indispens 
able  record  for  all  Liberal  Speakers,  Workers,  and  Canvassers. 
All  the  bound  volumes  may  also  be  obtained. 

The  PAMPHLETS  AND  LEAFLETS  published  by 
the  Department  can  be  obtained,  as  published,  for  an  annual 
subscription  of  half-a-crown. 
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the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875.  For  these  they 
are  of  course  entitled  to  credit,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  as  to  the  former,  that  it  was  partly  necessi- 
tated by  certain  amendments  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Cairns  (the  Conservative  Lord  Chancellor)  into 
a similar  Liberal  Act  in  1871,  and  that,  as  to  the  second,  its 
most  important  feature,  the  abolition  of  the  imprisonment  of 
workmen  for  breaches  of  contract  with  their  employers,  was 
due  to  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Mundella,  a Liberal,  and 

carried  against  the  Government. 

The  Liberal  party  further  can  point  to  the  following 
important  measures  introduced  in  the  interests  of  labour. 

1.  The  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880,  partially  abolishing 
the  doctrine  of  “ common  employment,”  and  enabling  work- 
men to  obtain  compensation  for  their  injuries  in  the  County- 

court. 

2.  The  Raihvays  Regulation  Act,  1893,  empowering  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  regulate  the  hours  of  railway  servants. 

3.  Mr.  Asquith's  Employers'  Liability  Bill  of  1894,  abolish- 
ing both  the  doctrine  of  “ common  employment  ” and  “ con- 
tracting out,”  and  extending  (amongst  others)  to  seamen  and 
agricultural  labourers.  This  Bill  had  to  be  abandoned  owing 
to  amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  other  side  the  Conservatives  can  show  the. Com- 
pensation Act  of  1897,  which  already  stands  in  need  of  wide 
amendment  and  extension,  and  which  is  far  less  comprehensive 
than  lilr.  Asquith’s  BiU  of  1894.  ^ 
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the  Kmpl<)3’ci'S  and  Workmen  Act,  1875.  For  tliese  they 
are  of  course  entitled  to  credit,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  it  must 
!)(*  rememberetl,  as  to  the  former,  that  it  was  partly  necessi- 
tat(‘(l  by  certain  amendments  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Loi-ds  by  Jjord  Cairns  (the  Conservative  Lord  Chancellor)  into 
a similar  Liberal  Act  in  1871,  and  that,  as  to  the  second,  its 
luost  important  feature,  the  abolition  of  the  imprisonment  of 
workmen  foi‘  breaches  of  contract  with  their  employers,  was 
due  to  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Mundella,  a Liberal,  and 
carried  against  the  Government. 

The  Liberal  party  further  can  point  to  the  following 
important  measures  introduced  in  the  interests  of  labour. 

1.  The  Employers'  Liahilily  AcA,  1880,  partially  abolishing 
the  doctrine  of  “ common  employment,”  and  enabling  work- 
imm  to  obtain  compensation  for  their  injuries  in  the  Count)'- 
court. 

'2.  The  Eail trays  Reytdation  Act,  1893,  empowering  the 
Loard  of  Trade  to  regulate  the  hours  of  railway  servants. 

3.  Mr.  Asqnith's  Employers'  Liability  Bill  of  1894,  abolish- 
ing both  the  doctrine  of  “ common  em])loyment  ” and  “ con- 
tiacting  out,”  and  extending  (amongst  others)  to  seamen  and 
ngn'cultuml  labourers.  This  Bill  had  to  be  abandoned  owing 
to  amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  other  side  the  Conservatives  can  show  the  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1897,  which  already  stands  in  need  of  wide 
amendment  and  extension,  and  which  is  far  less  comprehejisive 
than  ^Ir.  Asquith’s  Bill  of  1894.  ^ 
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The  Liberal  Publication  Department  is  under  the  com- 
bined auspices  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the 
Liberal  Central  Association,  with  Mr.  Birrell,  K.C.,  as 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Charles  Geake  as  Secretary. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Department  to  render  efficient 
help  to  Liberal  Associations  and  Clubs  in  their  Educational 
work,  by  extending  and  systematising  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  Political  Literature.  Leaflets  and  Pamphlets 
are  promptly  furnished  to  meet  the  varying  phases  of  party 
politics,  and  information  on  current  political  questions  is 
quickly  supplied  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Candidates, 
Public  Speakers,  and  others  who  may  require  it.  Suggestions 
as  to  special  questions  are  always  gladly  received. 

For  a SUBSCRIPTION  of  a GUINEA  a year 
SUBSCRIBERS  are  supplied  Avith  copies  of  the  Liberal 
Magazine,  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  as  issued,  together  with 
two  specially  bound  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  LIBERAL  MAGAZINE  is  published  monthly,  at 
an  annual  subscription  of  five  shillings,  and  is  an  indispens- 
able record  for  all  Liberal  Speakers,  Workers,  and  Canvassers. 
All  the  bound  volumes  may  also  be  obtained. 

The  PAMPHLETS  AND  LEAFLETS  published  by 
the  Department  can  be  obtained,  as  published,  for  an  annual 
subscription  of  half-a-crown. 
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The  Liberal  Publication  Department' 


LANTERN  LEC’TURES,  suitable  for  use  in  town  or 
c(  nntry,  are  provided.  Particulars  and  prices  may  be  obtained 
0 1 application. 

The  subjects  of  Liberal  Organisation  and  Registration 
a e dealt  with  in  a series  of  carefully  compiled  penny 
p imphlets,  prepared  in  consultation  with  experienced  Agents 
o ' the  party. 

Election  and  Registration  Forms  are  kept  in  stock  by 
tlie  Department  and  may  be  obtained  at  very  low  rates. 

A careful  record  is  kept  of  the  votes  of  Members  in  all 
t ie  important  Parliamentary  divisions  [this  record  going 
hick  as  far  as  1866].  An  analysis  of  the  votes  of  any 
1\  [ember,  showing  in  simple  phraseology  what  the  significance 
o:  each  vote  was,  can  be  immediately  obtained,  at  a small 
c large,  by  application  to  the  Department. 

Specimens  of  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets,  lists  of  Election 
aid  Registration  forms,  and  a Catalogue  of  Publications  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  : — 

The  Liberal  Publication  Department^ 

42,  PARLIAMENT  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.W. 


